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an LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MIRROR. 
3 butin: | 
“ ee “UTILE DULCI.” 
his own This familiar Miscellany contains a variety of original and selected Articles; comprehending Lirgrature, Criticism, Men, and MANNERS, AMUSEMENT, elegant Exraaers, Pompey, 
enemies, AnEecpoTES, BioGRAPHY, METEOROLOGY, the Drama, ARTS and Sciences, Wit and Satine, FAsuion, Naturat History, &c, forming a handsome ANNUAL VoLume, with an INpmx and 
yee TiTLE-PAGE.—Persons in any part of the Kingdom may obtain this Work from London, through their respective Booksellers. 
ed many ————— ——$—$—$K$&EPY ery 
nae Vou. XI.—No. 548. LIVERPOOL, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1830. Price 3834p. 
snane” § —— ' an 
———y EDUCATION. The success of this plan of instruction seems to) myself to the utmost, yet I cannot flatter myself that 
; Poor. =xz= | be secured by its being contrived in perfect confor- the improvement of my pupils was in proportion to 
We have endeavoured, in the following article, to| mity with the laws on which Nature has made the/our mutual efforts; or that I always succeeded in 
dacom. — convey to our readers a pretty correct idea of the} memory to depend; that faculty most called into removing that aversion which too frequently attends 
remiss, M nature of the mode of conveying instruction taught | use in the acquirement of languages. Experience| the classic studies, and sometimes compromises the 
nasonsé BH hy Mr. White, whose advertisement may be found | teaches us that it is by association with things al- health, the disposition, and the intellect. 
who will’ at the end of this article. ready known that we learn to remember things new/ It is an undisputed truth, that the intellectual 
ak So many literary quacks have duped the public] to us, and that the want of that degree of vividness | necessities vary with the degrees of civilization, the 
ne oh tes with their short cuts to learning, that a respectable | in any idea sufficient to fix it in the memory by 8] improvements in the sciences, and the diffusion of 
rol some. #24 highly-talented individual, who proposes to fa-| single impulse, can be supplied only by a frequent| knowledge. At the present period, therefore, a 
arrange. cilitate the progress of knowledge, labours under| repetition of impulses. We need only to be in-|course of instruction must contain a greater num- 
efe about | the disadvantage of being confounded, by those who | formed once of the death of a friend, of our sudden| ber of sciences than formerly, and a wider field of 
ved from | are unacquainted with him, along with the tribe of | accession to an unexpected fortune, or of any other | historical, literary, and general information. The 
poned for charlatans with which the country is pestered in fact, the knowledge of which is accompanied by a@/time which youth devote to study cannot be ex- 
he every department of literature and science. Those | lively sense of pain or pleasure, to remember it for|/tended. The only means then to enable the rising 
they persons, however, who will take the trouble to in. | ever; but the name ofa street, that home is the Latin| generation to keep pace with the intellectual ad- 
2. Aci Bl vestigate Mr. White’s system, will be convinced that | for man, or any other indifferent fact, must often be | vancement of the age, is to improve the methods of 
Asylum, # jtisa real and important improvement on the old | repeated in order to be fixed in the memory. instruction. 
methods of communicating knowledge. We have, in favour of the advantages of thismode} Wy i ; : 
o front From a careful perusal of Mr. White’s “ Improved of instruction, the opinion of Locke, whose autho- | the hence cua eae 
shall bey Method of teaching Languages,” we understand his|Tity in matters connected with the conduct of the | of examining the most colohented systems of ane 
ed in the Plan to be as follows: understanding has generally been much respected. | tion practised in France, Germany, and the Nether- 
ssourceoty The first lesson consists of a very few Latin words Locke says,— lands. Among these systems that b Professor Sei 
n a bitter arranged in several sentences in every possible order} “ ‘The surest way for a learner is not to advance | denstucker is eminent for its simplicit its accurac 
ved round of which the grammatical and intelligible use of| by jumps and large strides; let that which he sets/and the rapidity of its results. It et ted to ail 
x readenl them admits; for instance: Pater est bonus—Bonus| himself to learn next, be indeed the next, that is,| languages, either ancient or modern T first used 
nveniently# et pater—Pater meus est bonus ; Meus bonus pater ;| 8 nearly conjoined with what he knows already as} it with much success in teaching foreigners the 
jothes ale Bona est mater mea ; Bona soror—Mensa rotunda ;|is possible; let it be distinct, but not remote from/English language, and afterwards applied it to 
adily kt Mensa mea ; Soror tua. it; let it be new, and what he did not know before,| Latin and Greek. Such is the facility of acqui 
power §=6The meaning of these words in English is ex-|that the understanding may advance; but let it be} ment attending the use of it, that two then ladies, 
“the soup Piained in an annexed vocabulary in such a man. | as little at once as it may be, that its advances may |a cousin and a sister of a young gentleman who wae 
n the img Bt that the pupil is himself enabled not only to be clear and sure. All the ground that it gets this}taught by me, learned the Latin language merely 
7" construe the several sentences in which they are] way it will hold. This distinct, gradual growth in| by hearing the repetition of his lessons. 
» for ued, but also to turn grammatically into Latin knowledge is firm and sure; it carries its own light] This system immediately introduces the pupil to 
tremity om weveral English sentences composed of the same) With it in every step of its progression in an easy| the language itself, and the grammar is deduced 
io may b@ Words, but made to differ in meaning from the for-{ahd orderly train, than which there is nothing of| from the language. This is the simple and progres 
EsPECUMM mer Latin sentences as much as is possible without| more use to the understanding. And though this,| sive course of nature. We should all of us be or 
the sti 1] the introduction of new words; for instance: My| perhaps, may seem a very slow and lingering way | with the absurdity of teaching a child the rules of 
good mother ; My sister is good ; My table is round ;/to knowledge, yet I dare confidently affirm, that its native language, before it had acquired ten words 
== My round table; Thy good sister; Thy sister is} whoever will try in himself, or any one he willj to express its ideas. Yet we often see children toil- 
Bi good. teach, shall find the advances greater in this method |ing for many months over the incomprehensible 
= In every succeeding lesson some new words are| than they would, in the same space of time, have| grammar of a language, with the words of which “ 
introduced, combined with those already learned, in| been in any other he could have taken.” they are totally unacquainted. Grammar should be 
ney several sentences constructed on the same plan as the result of the knowledge of words, and of the 
rent the sentences of the first lesson. INTRODUCTION TO A NEW METHOD OF TEACHING | Manner in which they are used. A pupil who had 
ai a athe lesson, however, is formed with a scrupu- LANGUAGES, accurately learned a language would be very capa- 
ae observance of these two rules, namely, that —_— ble of writing a grammar of it. 
“ toly very few new words shall be introduced at} A knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages| It is not my intention to enumerate all the incon. 
te, and that every time new words are introduced | is considered a necessary part of the education of a | veniences which the course prescribed by this method 
ome of the old ones shall be combined with them/ gentleman. To obtain this by the ordinary method, | removes, nor all the means of success which it carries 
intelligible sentences. seven years of the most valuable part of life must | with it. It is sufficient to state, that it dispenses 
All the old words are thus, by frequent repetition | be unremittedly devoted to study. Thus the classics | with the previous study of the Grammar, and with 
delibly impressed upon the memory, while the| must be either neglected, or learned at the sacrifice | the research of words in the Dictionary ; thus savin 
words are, upon their first introduction, more | of many useful branehes of knowledge. This defect|three quarters of the time hitherto devoted to the 
ily remembered from their association with those} cannot be remedied as long as the old system is ad-|classic studies, and relieving youth from a most 
ready known, and are, in their turn, firmly fixed | hered to. My own experience as a teacher enables|tedious and irksome employment. It also avoids 
ithe memory by being repeated with the succeed. | me to speak with confidence. I entered my profes.|the defects of the interlineary versions, and gives 
ing new ones, sion well prepared to perform its duties, and exerted the intellect the full enjoyment of its labours, by 
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leaving the pupil to discover the sense of the author 
without the assistance of atranslation. Before pre- | 
senting a text to be explained, or an exercise to be | 
made, it imparts an accurate knowledge of all the} 
necessary words. Pupils following this system have 
been found, after receiving but a few lessons, arrang- 
ing their little stock of words to express their ideas, 
and possessing more practical knowledge of the lan- 
guage than many who have studied in the ordinary 
way for some years. 

It must not be supposed that what is learned with 
rapidity is necessarily superficial and transient. The 
method which, by its simplicity, regularity, and 
connective powers, facilitates the acquirement of 
knowledge, also renders it permanent. In directing 
the studies of my pupils, I have never lost sight of 
the grand object of education,—to instruct youth in 
that which will be serviceable to them in manhood, 
Knowledge to be useful must be accurate, and in- 
delible. A man is learned only by what he remem. 
bers. The sciences which are forgotten when the 
scholastic studies cease, will have occupied time 
and attention to no purpse. 

It is my infention to establish, in the neighbour- 
hood of Liverpool, an Academy for a limited num- 
ber of young gentlemen; and [ shall be happy to 
wait on parents willing to confide their sons to my 
care, to submit to their inspection a plan of the 
manner in which it will be conducted, and to give 
the most satisfactory testimonials. Until I open my 
establishment, I continue my private tuition in fa. 
milies, and at my own rooms. 

The Practical Guide to the Latin language, ar- 
ranged according to the system of Professor Seidens- 
tucker, will be ready for the press in a few weeks; 
and the Practical Guide to the Greek language, in 
the course of a few months. 


C. WHITE, teacher of the Classics, Mathematics, and 
general branches of education, No. 6, Seymour-strect. 





Mr. WHITE, No. 6, Seymour-strect, teaches, through 
the medium of French or English, the GREEK and LATIN 
LANGUAGES, MATHEMATICS, and the general Branches 
of Education. His method by its simplicity, regularity, and 
connective powers, facilitates the rapid acquirement of 
knowledge, and renders it permanent. 

Attendance in Families: «-.+.++--... 2 Guineas 
Private Pup ls at Mr. W.’s rooms. .-- -3O chitin ba Month. 
Pupils in Class GOs seer eeeeee ee DO Shillings 

For Two Lessons a Week, of One Hour and a half each. 

Mr. White will publish by Subseription, his PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to the LATIN LANGUAGE, arranged on the Plan of 
the celebrated German work, by Professor Seidenstucker. 
Price Four Shillings, to be paid on delivery. Gentlemen 
desirous to subseribe are requested to be early in leaving 
thelr names with Mr. Wuire, Messrs. WiLLan and Woop, 
Bold-street, or with the Printers, 
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CIIRISTIIAS AMUSE MINTS. 
Qo ———— - = 
**VIVENT LES BAGATELLES.” 
We take this opportunity to inform or remind our 
readers, who are in porsession of all or any of our former 
volumes, that they contain a great varicty of amusements 
in the way of puzzles, enigmas, charades, conundrums, 
&c. illustrated by numerous wood engravings. These 
articles may be found by reference to the index, under the 
various heads of Christmas Amusements—Vivent les Baga- 
telles—Corundrums—Puzzles, &c.3 and they will be 
found in such variety as to afford abundant amusement to 
both young and old. One of the best recreations we ever 
met with, and which we took considerable pains to render 
plain and simple, is to be found in the sixth volume of th 
Kaleidoscope, pase 213. It is performed with 36 cards, 
and it is well calculated to exercise the ingenuity and im- 


-- 





prove the faculics of those who practise it. 
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LECTURES 
ON MEDICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 
AS APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 
BV MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON. 
(Coptinued from page 190.) 

In the mechanism of the bones we find a variable co- 
hesiveness; where the strain is greatest, as required for 
the transmission of gravity, for the support of weight or 
for force to bear the action of the muscular levers, there 
the cohesion is very strong, compact, and firm, as on the 
outside of bones; but where these mechanical reasons are 
wanting, or very slight, there we find the cohesion less 
or almost nothing, as in the middle parts of bone; thus 
gaining lightness, and becoming more agile, and more 
readily and longer moveable by the action of the muscle. 
But this natural strength of material is still further in- 
creased by other mechanical contrivances, for they (the 
bones of the limbs or chest) are not perfectly round, but 
have ridges, are placed on their sides, are ribbed, are 
angular, or fluted 3 and nature, ever a careful economist 
as well as a skilful mechanic, has made all these mecha- 
nical contrivances for additional security and strength 
subservient to other purposes, which we will more parti- 
cularly consider when treating of individual bones. This 
variable degree of cohesiveness in the same substance is 
very remarkable in animal mechanism ; nature is fond of 
it, and in her works frequently produces illustrations of 
it. We have seen in the Jens of the eye how beautifully 
she has applied this property of mutter by making it 
softish in the circumference, and its density gradually 
increasing to the centre ; and thus in the simplest manner 
possible, and by the simplest mechanism, has she mort 
cfliciently prevented all spherical aberrations; and in the 
solid parts of the body, as bones, made for strength, 
stability, and security, has she also adopted this principle, 
and thus in the simplest manner has she most scientifically 
avoided all clumsiness and weight, combining most judi- 
ciously stability and security with lightness and elegance. 
This variable degree of cohesiveness is seldom adopted in 
the arts of life in artificial mechanism, and the mechanic 
will find some difficulty in imitating this law of nature, 
in any of his works, on account of his materials. This 
principle of cohesiveness limits the size and modifies the 
shupe of most of the productions of nature and art. The 
bones individually are never constructed of such a size as 
to approximate the maximum of their cohesion ; but the 
immense size of the mammoth, or antedeluvian elephant 
of the old world, could never have existed, as some say, 
on this earth, living on dry land, and must have been, 
like the huge whale, an inhabitant of the deep, where, 
from the nature of fluid support, it would have been un- 
able to have felt its real weight. This property of matter, 
however, with gravity, interferes with the size of the 
skeleton, and prevents the man of our earth from becom. 
ing excessively tall, and shows the impossibility of the 
existence of that immense gigantic race of human beings 
we read of in ancient history. The Cyclops, and the 
giants of olden time, and the old world, are fabulous 
beings, mere creatures of imagination, for they never 
moved on this our earth ; but on the surface of our moon, 
where the gravity is much less on account of her smaller 
size, the relation of the surrounding elements different, 
it can be readily conceived that from the principles of 
natural philosophy and mechanics, a race of huge beings 
may have moved, and have their being, and that immense 
piles of matter may be there accumulated ; while on the 
planet Jupiter, which is many times greater than our 
earth, and where gravity is proportionally heavier, a com- 
monesized human inhabitant of our earth could not there 


exist, for be would have to bear a load sufficient to crush | 





the legs which should support him. For these reasons, 
too, the size of vegetab’es is limited in their growth to 
a certain height, and the tallest tree, even when perfectly 
perpendicular, never exceeds a height of more than three 
hundred feet, aad the masses of common matter are obe. 
dient to the same laws. The height of a column, a 
steeple, a house, is limited, as well as natural piles of 
matter forming rocks, hills, and mountains. The maxi. 
mum height of these architectural works of art and ature 
will vary according to the kind of their materials, and 
even according to the mechanical form of the arrangement 
of their atoms and the nature of their texture, whether 
uniiorm like glass and ductile metals, crystallized like 
salts and other metals, granulated like freestone, or 
fibrous like timber. For this reason the generality of hills 
being composed of substances, possessing weak cohesive 
properties, are unable to bear a great pressure or force of 
gravity, and, therefore, are never very high, their sum. 
mits not being greatly exalted beyond the level of the 
sea; but when composed of very strong or very cohesive 
materials, their elevation then becomes lofty and sublime, 
soaring so as to command our admiration and raise our 
wonder. Such, then, that are composed of hard granite 
substance, possessing very powerful cohesive properties, 
will present the boldest front, and raise the tallest head, 
of which examples are afforded by the Alps of Europe, 
the Andes of America, the Hemalayas of Asia, and the 
mountains of the moon, in central Africa. The com. 
position of the matter is of importance regarding the 
strength of materials, and as a general rule, with many 
exceptions, the more compound substances are more co- 
hesive, or stronger than the more simple ; and it is on this 
principle that the bones are made, being formed of animal 
matter and earthy ; and in the arts are many examples of 
this principle. A certain proportion of copper and tin pro. 
duces a metal with a tenacity and hardness double that of 
either of these ingredients singly ; and so mixed, is used 
in the construction of great guns. A small addition of 
zinc doubles the tenacity of tin, and increases the tenacity 
of lead five times, while a small addition of lead doubles 
the tenacity of tin. In the arts of industry this subject of 
the strength of materials is very important, but has not, as 
yet, met from philosophers or operatives that degree of ate 
tention which it merits. Its importance is, however, be- 
coming more and more appreciated ; but hitherto few gee 
neral principles have been deduced. Tothe honour of our 
country it has been more particularly examined here than 
elsewhere, and prosecuted with greater zeal and success, 
because on account of the wonderful extent of our busy ine 
dustry, England’s selfishness is more extensively and 
deeply engaged. Metals are fast superseding the use of 
wood, in the construction of works of art. Beams and 
roofs are now frequently made of them, and will be still 
more frequently. Stones are fast acknowledging their sue 
periority. ron bridges and arches are elegant and beau 
tiful examples. The strength of materials is, generally 
speaking, greater in iron than in wood or stone, and being 
a valuable mineral, which abounds in our sea-girt nation, 
forms an immense source of national wealth, national 
industry, and internal traffie, which will, for many years 
to come, be continually increasing in a rapid ratio. A 
proper knowledge of the strength of material becomes, 
then, a great desideratum, and would be highly valuable. 
Its cast state much depends on the artisan,—its heating, 
its running, its cooling ; and its beaten also depends much 
upon him. In Liverpool, I am glad to say, many experi- 
ments have been instituted on this subject, enlarging, veris 
fying, or contradicting those made by Mr. Tredgold; but 
all with the metal in its simple state. Now I would dee 
mand would its mixture with any other mineral or sub- 
stance increase its strength of material ? Would, as in 
animal mechanism, a compound material of iron be 
stronger than a simple one? In some metals this would, 
I know from experience, be the result; but I have not. 
made any experiment with iron. But besides these pro- 
pertics of matter, namely,—gravity, degrees of cohesion, 
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kind of material, mechanical arrangement of its at»ms, its 
pulk, its form and composition, influencing the strength of 
materials, the mere position of the whole body exerts a power 
no less marked. The best position is that which favours the 
transmission of gravity, and, therefore, a perpendicular is 
the best; and the more it deviates from it, the more it loses 
in strength,—becoming proportionally weaker, and more in- 
capable of bearing force. The bones of the body are not, 
however, columns perfectly straight ; but nature has found 
many compensations for this loss of strength. She has 
made the columns short for long pillars, for long col€fnns 
are weaker than short ones; (for this reason, in the arts, a 
column, or erection of several pieces united, will be 
firmer than one single piece ;) and hasso constructed the 
whole} of the limbs that they perfectly accord with the di- 
rection of the falling line of gravity. Long columns are 
proportionally weaker than short ones, because, though the 
weight bears equally on all the atoms composing it, the 
gravity is, in proportion, heavier, and a slight bending 
eusues, which in short pillars will be scarcely perceptible, 
and not felt, would be greatly so in long ones, and would 
rapidly increase. But besides the form of arches and 
roofs, nature has partially adopted a projecting direction, 
which is not a position the most favourable to the strength 
of materials; and, therefore, in animal mechanism there 
will be found a very limited use of it, and that mostly in 
parts of minor importance. In our bodies, the only in- 
etance is in stretching the arm horizontally ; and this is a 
position which is not long required, and used only occa- 
sionally. In animals, their horns afford illustrations; but 
even they, in general, approach somewhat the perpendi- 
cular, and, when Jong, are placed on the top of the head, 
ascending now perpendicular, as in the beautiful branch. 
ing of the stag’s horns; and the oblique or horizontal 
branches of trees or vegetables are, by this law, kept within 
narrow limits. Where the cohesion or strength of ma- 
terials is weaker, there we find the branches shooting up 
in proportion perpendicularly ; but where the cohesion is 
gteat, as in the wood of the oak, the monarch of the forest, 
whose sturdy form has majestically stood for ages, there 
its arms nobly spread far and wide, affording protection 
and shade for animals beneath, and on them homes for 
birds. It is this property of matter which directs the forms, 
as well as. sets a boundary on the increase of vegetables and 
trees; and the botanist and the student of the vegetable 
kingdom can reaé.., detect the nature of each plant and 
tree by simply regarding its general form. In the same 
manner, and for the same reason, the geologist can gene- 
rally discover the quality of the substance composing a rock, 
& mountain, or a hill, for there is the same striking grada- 
tion of determined shape, from the hills of granite down to 
those of chalk, gravel, or sand; and their projections can- 
hot extend very far without being torn by their own weight 
from their support, whether it be a projecting cliff of a 


character of Lord Parainount. 


to have been among the last class of recusants. 


will take place in the long one with a less weight than it 
port 50lb. before breaking, tle shorter one (less by one 


fracture it. 
effected by the weight of parts of the machine, can be 
drawn some pleasing deductions, for the smaller bodies 
must be more able to withstand a strain than the greater; 
thus a mouse may fall twenty times its height without risk, 
and even the tender mite or woodlouse may tumble, un- 
hurt, from the top of a church steeple, while a man will 
risk the breaking of his bones by falling twice his height, 
except he falls on those parts where nature, ever provident, 
or ever wise, has provided securities for opposing and with- 
standing shocks, and these are placed in parts the most 
exposed, as in the wrist, instep, and back, where are 
united a great and an immense number of small bones, 
fastened together by ligaments. Partly, too, for the same 
reason, the muscles of smaller animals are more agile and 
strong in proportion than large ones. A flea can leap above 
500 times its own length, but man can accomplish no such 


task. 
(To be continued.) 
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WALLACE’S EARLY YEARS AND CHARACTER—1291. 
—=>_— 





(From Constable's Miscellany.) 


His early years are said to have been passed under 
the superintendence of his uncle, a wealthy eccle- 
siastic at Dunipace, in Stirlingshire, from whom he 
received the first rudiments of his education. This 
worthy man had been at great pains in storing his 
mind with the choicest apothegms to be found in 
the Latin classics, particularly those where the love 
of liberty is must powerfully recommen ded ; and the 
efforts of the tutor were amply rewarded by the 
amor patri@ excited in the breast of the pupil. How 
long he remained at Dunipace is uncertain; but he 
appears to have been at Elderslie in 1291, when the 
order for a universal homage of the people of Scot- 
land was promulgated by Edward, in his assumed 
“ All who came were 
admitted to swear fealty. They who came and re- 
fused were to be arrested until performance ; they 
who came not, but sent excuses, to have the validity 


of their excuses tried in the next Parliament; they 
who neither came nor sent excuses, to be committed 


to close custody.” The family of Elderslie appear 
Sir 


rocky granite, which will reach the very possible verge | Malcolm, setting all the penalties of non-conformity 


in this direction, or of earth, whose limits branch not fur. 


a beam, or the construction of an engine or machine, for 
when a beam projects from a wall, every section is strained 
by the weight of all that projects beyond it; and this, for 
the sake of supposition, may be considered as collected at 
its centre of gravity, when, therefore, the strain on any 
section is in the joint ratio of the weight projecting be- 
yond it and the distance of its centre of gravity from the 
section, and a projecting beam becomes less able to bear 
weights in proportion to its projection, because each atom 
is supporting, by cohesion, at the place of insertion, all the 
matter beyond it, and the projection acts with lever ad- 
vantage, when, of course, as the weight is increased, or, 
what is equivalent to it, the length of the strain upon the 
cohesion at the place of insertion becomes greater, and if 
too great, at last fractures. These remarks can be verified 


wood, for example, of the same thickness, but varying in j 
length, and fasten them at one extremity, when, on hang- | j 


iat : Tak ‘ | of similar dispositions, Wallace used to lament over 
yasimple experiment. Take two beams, or pieces of | the degradation to which the country was daily sub. 


at defiance, resolutely refused to take an oath so sub- 
The same law applies also to the arts, in the projection of] versive of the independence of his country. 
however, that the strength of his fortalice at Elderslie 
was insuflicicht to protect him against the conse- 
quences of his refusal, he retired, with his eldest son, 
to the fastnesses of the Lennox ; while William, along 
with his mother, sought the protection of a power- 
ful relation at Kilspindie, in the Carse of Gowrie ; 
and from this latter place he was sent to the semi- 
nary attached to the cathedral of Dundee, to receive 
what further education the learning of the age 
afforded. 
friendship with his biographer, John Blair,—a young 
man, at that time, of great promise, who, on finish- 
ing his studies, became a Benedictine monk, and 
afterwards officiated as chaplain to his heroic friend. 


Aware, 





Here he contracted a sincere and lasting 


With this faithful companion, and other youths 


ected; and, fired wita indignation at the growing 
nsolence of the English soldiers, he formed an as- 








ing weights at the other, it will be found that the fracture | sociation among his fellow-students for the purpose 


half) will require double that weight, namely 1001b. to, Y 
From these considerations, that the strain is 


of defending themselves, and restraining the wanton 


would in ihe short ones thus, if this long lever will sup- outrages of the intruders, by chastising their aggres- 


‘sions, whenever the parties were to be found in con- 
enient situations. ‘This, from the licentious habits 
of the soldiery, frequently oceurred; and seldom 
| were they allowed to escape without experiencing 
the effects of their vengeance. 

| In these juvenile bickerings, too unimportant to 
, attract the attention of those in authority, Wallace 
| had frequent opportunities of displaying that dexte- 
rity and strength with which nature had so amply 
‘endowed him. Ia him his companions found united 
all the qualifications they could desire in a leader,— 
a head to devise, and a hand to execute, the most 
daring enterprises,—a fertile imagination ever teem- 
ing with stratagems,—and a prudence and foresight 
which provided against all contingencies; so that, 
when once he determined on any project, however 
difficult, they were always confident of its being 
crowned with success. 











NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Publie by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing RAsR imt 
TATIONS Of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 
A. ROWLAND anv SON, 
Sole Proprictors of the Genuine, 

Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respeet- 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purehasing, not to 
take any without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in a» 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 

*A,ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,"” 
countersigned ‘** ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. Gd... 7s., 
10s. Gd., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pre- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful 
is invaluable in the Nursery, a8 due attention to Children 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS 
EYEBROWS, &e. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surprising energy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, andimparting a 

beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating properties it Immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produeed by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus tothe 
Traveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it provesan infallible specifie, a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 88. 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each renuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden, 

The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold. 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Chureh-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle- 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond- 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per- 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer. and Mr. Wil- 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medl- 
cine Venders throughout Europe. 














CONGREVE'S GOLDEN BALM, for Children cut 
ting their teeth.—This unique and elegant preparation isa 
new and important discovery, superior to any thing of the 
kind hitherto introduced. It Immediately allays the in- 
flammation and anguish excited in the tender Gums fram 
that cause, without producing constipation of the bowels, 
and other baneful effects, Its properties are of the most 
innocent nature: and, as a sovercign antidote to all the 
painful consequences usually manifest at this distressing 
period, itis of paramount importance both to the sufferer 
and its Parents. In bottles, at 18. 14d. each. 

The above Articles are prepared and scid by the Proprie. 
tor, 30, College-street, Chelsea; also, wholesale and retail, 
by E. Smiru and Co., Lord-street; retail, by Kaye, Courier- 
office; Deane, Castle-street; Maynard, Bold street; Butler 
and Co,, Castle-street; Hobson, Church-street; Johnson, 
Chureh-street; Owen, London-road; Watson, Scotland. 
road; J. Wright, 32, Ranelagh-street; Lathbury, Castle. 
street; Warren, St. Anne-street and Poollane; Pearson, 
Great George-place; Rawson, Scotiand-road; Howell, Dale. 
street; Bradford, 40, Old Haymarket, and 52%, Richmond- 
row; D. Scolefield, Queen-square; Stowell, Castle-street; 
Bird, St. James’-place; Wales and Co,, Castle-street, Liver- 
pool; and most respectable Booksellers and Druggists 
throughout the Kingdom. 

N.B.—Ask for ‘‘Congreve’s Golden Balm,” and notice his 
signature (Henry Congreve) across the stamp, as none others 
are genuine, 
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POETRY. 





CHRISTMAS. 
—- 
Christmas! where is thy laughter gone? 
The merry viol’s gladsome tone, 
And all the revelry thine own, 
Whither all past away? 


The table for the feast is spread, 

Where holly with its berries red, 

And Lauristina’s pearl-crown'd head, 
Fair decorate the board: 


And, lo! with song, and carol gay, 
The minstrels throng in time away, 
To usher in the holiday, 
And bid blithe Christmas, hail! 


But, Christmas! thou art changed to me, 
And sad is now thy revelry, 
And smiles thy welcome wont to be, 

Are changed to mournful tears! 


«The same and not the same,” thy brow 
The funeral cypress garlands, now, 
And melancholy claims the vow 

To mirth that, erst, was given. 


While as the social board is spread, 

The buried, and the “ living dead”—. 

The absent—by remembrance led, 
The vacant seat resume! 


Alas! alas! of what avail 

Thy gambols now—the merry tale, 

While aching memory lifts the veil, 
And by-gone days restores, 


Days of unclouded radiance gone; 

The dead to happier regions flown! 

The living that we gaze not on!— 
Perchance no more may see. 


Christmas! the tributary tear 

Is all, alas! now greets thee here; 

The laugh, the revel, and the cheer, 
For ever past away ! 


Liverpool. G. 
bn 
THOUGHTS OF AN ABSENT ONE, 
—— 


By Joun Macway WIL80N, 





My early home, my early home, that cradled life and love, 
‘To thee my heart returneth as the deluge-missioned dove, 
*Tis true, as once I sighed for thee, I cannot sigh again, 

For on my bosom smiles acheek, that pined within thee then. 
Yet oft across our tide of joy, a thought of thee will come,— 
An evening shadow of the past,—a whispering of home! 

For nowhere is the earth so green, the sky so bright a blue, 
As where upon a mother’s neck we wept our first adieu! 


Mas change passed o'er the holy spot where dropped our part- 


ing tear, 
Or have the hearts forgotten us, whose friendship erst was 


dear! 
Some o'er the earth are scattered now; yea, death has been 


abroad, 
And the glutton worms have heid a feast beneath the freez- 


ing sod, 
On bosoms that beat gladly to a measure with our own, 
Their young have nestled in the eyes where soul-like sun- 





beams shone: 


O’er hands we grasped, o’er lips we pledged, the lonely nettle 
waves, 
And fancy leaves the scenes of home to sigh amidst its graves. 


Now, by the bank where sings the Tweed,—the beaeh where 
shouts the sea, 

The wanderers there at gloamin hourare strangers all to me, 

Or could I in a lonely few remembered features trace, 

Ishould but read how care had chased young gladness from 
their face. 


Our early home is a dream of joy, from which with a sigh we 
wake, 

It steals through the heart with a melting tone, like a harp 
on a moonlit lake, 

Its faces may change, and our friends depart, but its sea and 
its glorious river, 

Will wait and will welcome the exiles’ sight—-the same and 
the same for ever ! 

a 


TIME AND LOVE, 
—<—>_- 





(From Ackermann's Forget-Me-Not.) 
“Oh! make the most,” said Time, “of hours,” 
To a fair maiden’s heart ; 
“For see’st thou those bright blooming bowers— 
There love and thou will part! 
The world accuse my sober wing 
Of robbing them of joys; 
But mine's not half so sharp a sting 
As yonder fickle boy’s.” 


The maiden heeded not the strain, 
But still framed visions wild, 
Believing Time’s dull warning vain; 
For at her side Love smiled. 
The bark which bore them as its freight, 
Now soon her anchor cast; 
Ah, maiden! would that silent fate 
Had moored thy hopesas fast! 


Love kissed her cheek, and leaped on shore, 
Saying, ‘‘ We soon shall meet, 
But I have known this isle before, 
And have some friends to greet.” 
He went, but ne'er returned to bring 
His offering, like the dove’s; 
Ah! then she learnt, Time had no sting 
So sharp as fickle Love's. 


nd 


The ** fragrant herb,” or the ‘‘ accursed leaf,”’ as it has 
been designated by poets of different tastes, has given rise 
to a variety of effusions, pro and con. On looking over a 
file of the London Courier, for the year 1781, we met with 
the following lines, which are amongst the best we have 
seen on the subject. 


ON A PIPE OF TOBACCO. 


—e - 


Little tube of mighty power, 
Charmer of an idle hour ; 
Object of my warm desire, 

Lip of wax, and eye of fire; 
And thy snowy taper waist 
With my finger gently brac’d, 
And thy pretty swelling crest 
With my little stopper prest ; 
And the sweetest bliss of blisses 
Breathing from thy balmy kisses. 
Happy thrice, and thrice again, 
Happiest he of happy men, 
Who when again the night returns, 
When again the taper burns ; 
When again the crickets gay, 
(Little cricket full of play) 

Can afford his tube to feed 
With the fragrant Indian weed; 
Pleasure for a nose divine, 
Incense of the god of wine. 
Happy thrice, and thrice again, 





Happiest he of happy men. 


THE ONE-LEGGED ELECTOR; OR MUTUAL SUPPORT, 


AN ELECTION ANECDOTE DOGGERELIZED, 
—=—_ 


A Liverpool freeman, with only one leg, 

Who hobbl'd about on a stump and a peg, 

Was canvass’d, a few weeks ago, for his vote, 

For which he was offer’d a twenty-pound note. 

Indignant at such an affront on his tribe,* 

He exclaim’d, ‘* No! I never accepted a bribe ! 

As your friend is, however, the man of my choice, 

It is my intention to give him my voice; 

But, Sirs, in return for my vote, may 1 beg 

You will just let me have a new patent cork legs 

My vote on these terms you may freely command, 

If you give me a leg, I will lend you a hand.” 

The offer was fair, and the bargain was clos’d, 

But let it not be for a moment suppos’d 

There was any corruption or bribery here; 

(Though such things do now and then happen, I fear.) 

The little affair by its proper name call, 

The parties gave MUTUAL SUPPORT,—that was all. 
t+ 

* We have heard that many other electors were insulted 


by similar offers, and that some of them actually “ pocketed 
the affront.” 








Hunt’s Waterproof Composition.—The merits of this 
composition are well known, and so generally acknow. 
ledged, that it is not necessary to offer any remarks upon 
its efficacy. At this time of year, when our streets are 
almost impassable, its utility must be doubly enhanced.— 
Sce adv. 

Chicory.—In consequence of some interruption of the 
navigation between England and Holland, the supply of 
this useful and economical article has been suspended for 
some weeks past. It will, however, be seen by the adver. 
tisement, that we have just received a fresh supply. 
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TIDE TABLE. 
Even. | Height. 

















Days. | Morn. Festivals, §c. 








h. m.jh. m.!ft. in. 
Tuesday --28, 9 53.10 1818 
Wednesday29,10 42/11 7/19 
Thursday 30/11 30)11 53/19 8 
Friday --..31/———| 0 1619 9 Silvester, 
Saturday -- 1] 0 38] 1 019 3 |Circumcision. 
Sunday..-- 2} 1 22) 1 44/18 3 |2d Sunday after Christmas 
Monday -. 3! 2  4| 2 27116 10 
Tuesday -- 4: 2 48] 3 11)15 6 


Innocents. 
Full Moon, Ih. 49m. even. 
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OPENING OF THE NEW NIGHT ASYLUM FOR THE 
HOUSELESS POOR. 


——— 

On Christmas-day the new Asylum for the Houseless Poor 
was opened for the reception of its inmates, and the old 
receptacle in Thomas-street has been closed. It had been 
proposed by several well-disposed persons that the openin 
of the new Asylum should be celebrated by some kin 
of ceremony; but we were of opinion that such a meae 
sure would be only a useless and ostentatious display, 
which would be better avoided. If the institution be found 
to answer the great end for which it was established, its 
claims to public support will soon become sufficiently obe 
vious to ensure that patronage which in Liverpool is never 
wanting upon proper oceasions. 

Now that the town is in possession of this refuge for the 
most destitute, it is not unreasonable to ask for the co- 
operation of active and benevolent persons to conduct it 
upon the most approved plan ; and we shall be most happy 
to receive the names of those who are willing to assist a 
great work, in which the cause of charity and the securily 
of the town are intimately concerned. 

There is no objection to which this particular establish- 
ment is open, which does not apply with equal or greater 
force against every other charitable institution, and ese 
pecially the whole system of poor laws; and those who 
withhold their assistance, because occasional! abuses may 
arise from a night asylum, would be morally justifiable on 
the same grounds, in discountenancing all the public 
charities for which Liverpoolis pre-eminently distinguished. 

Our town readers will receive, with this day’s Kaleidose 
cope a copious circular on the new Night Asylum, come 
prising every particular connected with its management 
and arrangement, together with an engraved ground-plan 
of the premises, and copious extracts from the report read 
before the public meeting in Liverpool, in March last, to 
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take into consideration the propriety of establishing a per- 
manent Night Asylum. The object of the circular is to 
solicit annual subscriptions to support the Asylum, now 
that it is established. Mr. Baker, of No. 2, Bittern-street, 
is appointed collector, and is furnished with printed forms 
of receipt. ' , ’ 

As the soup-house in Marlborough-street, which will 
be immediately opened, is in the vicinity of the Night 
Asylum, soup will be purchased there for those inmates 
of the Asylum who may be in the extremity of need. We 
request, therefore, that those who may be pleased to for- 
ward to us any donation for this ESPECIAL USE, will take 
the trouble to intimate that the sum is intended for soup 
or nourishment, as well as fire and shelter. ; 

The following items of the expenditure, for which it 
will be necessary to provide, although it is of course very 
imperfect, may serve to show the subscribers in what 
manner the yearly donations will be appropriated.—Rent 
and taxes, wages, coals, candles, soap, straw, water, gas- 
light, napkins, earthenware, buckets, pots, cans, mops, 
brooms and brushes, whitewashing apparatus, combs, 
drinking vessels, medicine, printing, and last, though 
pot least, some nourishment. 

On behalf of the houseless poor we have to acknowledge, 
from Mr. Hartley, hatter, Lord-street, a very acceptable 

resent of men and women’s apparel, which will be distri- 
uted with discretion and impartiality. 

Old sacking or coarse wrappers, returned ship bread, or 
other edible stores, would be most acceptable presents for 
the use of the houseless. 

It is with pleasure that we state that a poor box, the 
key of which has been deposited at our office, has been 

ut up for the benefit of the houseless poor, at the house 
of Mr. Sharp, sign of the Lady of the Lake, in Richmond- 
row. This is an example which we trust will be followed 
by others. k ahd 

Any well-disposed person who wishes to distribute a few 
copies of the pamphlet just published on the subject of 
the new Night Asylum, may be supplied gratis, on 
application at our office, or at the Asylum. 

INMATES OF FHE ASYLUM. | 

In order to give the public some idea of the kind of per- 
sons who take refuge in the Night Asylums, we shall cite 
two cases, taken almost indiscriminately from a great num- 
ber of equal interest. 

The first is that of a poor black man, who goes round, 
from ship to ship, every day, in the vain hope of getting 
a conveyance to the United States of America, where his 
family resides. : ' 

The second case is that of a sailor, whose ship put to 
sea with his clothes, chest, &c., whilst he was lying sick 
in the hospital. . 

Thousands of such cases have come under the cogni- 
sance of the superintendent of the Asylum. _ 

The memorandum of the keeper of the Night Asylum, 
respecting the two men we have just mentioned, is sub- 
foined ; but before we copy it we wish to ask what must 
have become of the poor old black man, had he not found 
shelter in the Night Asylum? He has no claim upon the 
parish ; and who will be at the expense of sending him 
tohishome? Ishe, then, to perish in a Christian country ? 
Our readers will, we feel convinced, supply the proper an- 
swer to the question. 

MEMORANDUM. 

“ John Brown, black man, aged 60 years, was cook and 
steward in the ship Delphi, Captain Jaeob Stone; was 
born in Gambia, Africa; was five months in the hospital, 
in Dublin ; sent to Liverpool by the Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin. He has been a considerable time in the Asylum, in 
Thomas-street ; he has tried all means to get home, but 
cannot succeed; he wants to go to Newburyport, North 
Carolina, where his family resides.” R 

* John Thomson, aged 22 years, sailmaker and sailor, 
from Hull, is at the Night Asylum, Thomas-street, be- 
longed to the brig Angersteel, of Hull, John Birch, 
master. He fell from the hold beam, and hurt his back ; 
was three weeks in the Liverpool workhouse. The brig 

tailed about a week after he went to the Workhouse, and 
took his chest, hammocky and clothes, to sea. The gen- 
tlemen of the Select Vestry, on Tuesday last, gave him 
one shilling, to take him home.”’ . . 

A circumstance occurred on Thursday night, which for- 
dbly exhibits the advantage of a Night Asylum. Eight 
stonemasons, who had come from Manchester to Liverpool, 
to seek employment, which they were given to understand 
was to be had in Liverpool, arrived here between eight 
and nine o’clock, and having no means of paying for their 
Night’s lodgings, they all took up their quarters in the 
Night Asylum. In the morning they all obtained pro- 
mise of employment on the ensuing Monday. 

Now what must have become of these men had there 


thermometer actually stood 14° below the freezing point ? 


thousands of a similar nature which could be adduced in 
evidence of the vital importance of this particular chari- 
table institution. 











THE BEAUTIES OF CHESS. 
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** Ludimus effigiem belli.” —ViDa. 
—>—_ 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CCXXKXII. 
(By George Walker, Esq.) 


To force the Mate with Pawn G 5. 


White. Black. 
1 Bishop ......G—3 1 King.......... H—3 
2 Castle ......H—4X 2 Pawn .........H—4 





3 Bishop ......E—6X 3 Pawn 

4 Bishop ......F—2 4 Pawn .... 

5 King........H—1 5 Pawn 

6 Castle ......K—4 6 Pawn ..... oo EG 

7 Queen ......G—8 7 Pawn .........K—5 

8 Queen ......G—3X 8 Pawn ........G—3 

9 Bishop ......G—1 9 Pawn  ....000.G—2X 

_ Mate 

To force the Mate with Pawn D 7. 

1 Bishop ......G—3X 1 Kingee....... -H—3 

2 Castle ...... H—4x 2 Pawn weeseeee Ht 

3 Bishop......E—6X 3 Pawn ........ E—6 

4 Bishop ......F—2 4 Pawn ......... ES 

5 Knight......F—4 5 Pawn... F—4 


6 Castle ......B—3X 
7 King.........H—1 
8 Bishop ......G—1 
9 Queen ......G—8 


6 Pawn .........F—3 
7 Pawn .........E—6 
8 Pawn ..... ...E—5 
9 Pawn . K—4 







10 Castle ......A—3 10 Pawn .........E—3 
11 Queen ......G—2 11 Pawn ......... G—2x 
Mate. 


Black may vary his move once or twice, but it is easy 
to meet any such change. 


To force the mate with Pawn E 7. 





1 Bishop ......G—3X EIU cebssakes 

2 Castle ......H—4 2 Pawn oo. 

3 Bishop ......E—6X 3 Pawn 

4 Bishop ......F—2 4 Pawn 

5 Knight ...F—4x 5 Pawn 

6 Castle ......B—3X 6 Pawn 

7 King ......H—1 7 Pawn 

8 Bishop ......G—1 8 Pawn 

9 Queen ......G—8 9 Pawn 

10 Castle ......F—3X 10 Pawn 

11 Queen .....G—2X 11 Pawn ,,.......G—2X 

Mate. 





SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXXXIIL. 
(By George Walker, Esq.) 
White to move, and win in six moves, 
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been no shelter for them on that bitter night, when the 


These men will, of course, be sheltered until they ob- | 
tain regular employ; and their case is only a sample of 


ITHE BOUQUET 


"I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and hav 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





THE DEMON SHIP—THE PIRATE OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, 
-—— 
(Continued from our last.) 

I was still sufficiently a man of the world to have my 
feelings in some mastery, and returned to the side of Mar- 
garet with an apology for indisposition, which in truth 
was no subterfuge. I verily believe, as the vessel had 
given a sudden lurch at the moment she discovered her- 
self, and my pendant posture over the ship's side might be 
an attitude of ‘rather dubious construction, she passed on 
me the forgiveness of a sea-sick man. Margaret added, 
with an easy politeness which contrasted curiously with 
her former girlishness, that she presumed she had the 
plesure of addressing her fellow-passenger, Captain Lyon ? 
She had often, she observed, heard her father mention his 
name, though not aware until this moment of his identity 
with her brother-voyager. I was not displeased by this 
illusion, though I thus found myself identified with a man 
twenty years my senior. As I wore one of those charm. 
ing rural Livorno hats, whose deep, green-linen flaps from 
a kind of umbrella to the face, I became convinced that 
mine, in such a light, was effectually screened from obser- 
vation. My voice too had, I felt, been changed by years 
and climate. I therefore remarked, with an effort at ease, 
that I had certainly once possessed the advantage of Cap- 
tain Cameron's acquaintance, but that a lapse of many 
years had separated me from him and hisfamily. ‘** There 
was, however,” I remarked, very tremulously, ‘*a Captain, 
since made Colonel, Francillon, in India, who had been 
informed, or rather, happily for her friends, misinformed 
of the death of Miss Cameron.” Margaret smiled in- 
credulously; but with a dignified indifference, which 
created a strange feeling within me, seemed willing to let 
the subject pass. Magaret’s spirits seemed to have lost 
the buoyancy, and her cheek the bloom of youth. But 
there was an elegance, a sort of melancholy dignity in her 
manner, and a touching expression on her countenance, 
to which both before had been strangers. If she were 
more beautiful at seventeen, she was more interesting at 
twenty-eight. Observing her smile, and perceiving that, 
with another graceful acknowledgment of my assistance, 
she was about to withdraw, I grew desperate, and ven- 
tured, with some abruptness, to demand if she had herself 
known Colonel Francillon? She answered, with a self. 
possession which chilled me, that she had certainly in her 
youth (such was her expression) been acquainted with a 
Lieutenant Francillon, who had since, she believed, been 
promoted in India, and probably was the officer of whom 
I spoke. ‘* Perhaps,” observed I, ** there is pot a man 
alive for whom I feel a greater interest than for Colonel 
Francillon.”—** He is fortunate in possessing so warm a 
friend,” said Margaret, with careless politenes:; but I 
thought I perceived, through this nonchalance, a slight 
tone of pique, which was less mortifying than her indiffer. 
ence. ** I know not,”’ said I, ** any thing which causes 
such a sudden and enchantment-like reversion of the mind 
to past scenes and feelings, as an unexpected rencontre 
with those (or even the kindred of those) who were asso- 
ciated with us in the earliest and freshest days of our 
being.” —~** Nothing, certainly,’’ answered Margaret, 
** reminds us so forcibly of the change that has taken 
place in our being and our feelings,”—** True,” replied 
I; ** yet for the moment the change itself seems annihi- 
lated ; our hearts beat with the same pulse that before 
animated them, and time seems to have warred on their 
feelings in vain.” —** Perhaps to have taught a lesson in 
vain,” said my companion. I paused for a moment, and 
then added, rather diffidently, ** And what lesson should 





time teach us?‘ It should teach us,” she answered, 
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with a sweet composure and gravity, ‘that our heart's _constantly arose before his imagination. He dreamed, 
best and warmest feelings may be wasted on that which ,too, a something—I know not what—of a pilgrimage to 
may disappoint, and cannot satisfy them.”—** I read.your | the lone grave of her he had loved and lost; and then a 
Jesson with delight,” answered I, in atone somewhat sad ; ' change came upon his slumbering fancy, and he seemed 
and added, ‘the only danger is lest we mistake the cool- | to be ploughing some solitary and dismal sea; but even 
ings of time for the conquests of principle.” She seemed | there a form appeared to him, whose voice thrilled on his 
pleased by the sentiment, and by the frankness of the cau- ear, and whose eye, though it had waxed cold to him, 
tion. ** It may be,” she said, **in the power of Time | made his heart heave with strange and unwonted emotion. 


and Disappointment to detach from the world, or at least 
to produce a barren acknowledgment of its unsatisfactori- 
ness, but it is beyond their unassisted 
soul with a steady and practical love to the only legitimate, 
the only rational sovrce of happiness. Here is the touch- 
ttone which the self-Jeceiver cannot stand.”’ I was silent. 
There was a delicious feeling in my bosom that is quite 
indescribable.—** These,” at length I said very timidly, 
** are the sentiments of Colonel Francillon 3 and since we 
have been on the subject of old friends, 1 could almost 
make ap my mind to give you his history. It really half 
resembles a romance. At least it shows how often, in real 
life, circumstances—I had almost said adventures—arise, 
which in fiction we should deride as an insult to our taste, 
by the violence done to all probability. Come, shall I 
give you the history of your former acquaintance 2° — 
**Give me the history!” said Margaret, involuntarily, 
and with some emotion—it seemed the emotion of indig- 
nation.—** Ay, why not? I mean, of course, his Indian 
history ; for of that in England, perhaps, as your families 
were acquainted, you may know as much as I can.” 

The self.possession of men of the world generally in- 
ereases in proportion to the embarrassment of those they 
address; yet I confess my heart began to beat quick and 
high as, taking advantage of Margaret's silence, I began 
to tell my own history.—Francillon had, I observed, ar- 
rived in India animated in his endeavours to obtain for- 
tune and preferment by one of the dearest and purest mo- 
tives which cap incite the buman bosom. Here Margaret 
turned round with a something of dignified displeasure, 
which seemed to reprobate this little delicate allusion to 
her past history. I proceeded as though I marked not 
her emotion.—Francillon was. I proceeded, under an en- 
gagement to a young and lovely compatriot, whose image 
was, even too closely, the idol of his bosom, but whose 
name, from natural and sacred feelings, had never passed 
his lip to human being. Here I thought Margaret seemed 
to breathe again. So I told my history simply and feel- 
ingly, and painted my gricfon hearing of the death of 
Margaret with such depth of colouring, that 1 had well 
nigh identified the narrator with the subject of his bio- 
graphy. Iam sure my companion was moved and sur- 
prised ; but recovering herself, she said, in a peculiar 
tone, with which an assumed carelessness in vain struggled, 
** Jt is singular that a married man should have thus 
grieved over the object of an extinguished attachment.” 
There hath been foul play in two ways between Mar- 
garet and myself, thought I—** Captain Francillon,” 
1 observed aloud, ** was not married until five years 
after the period we speak of,—when he gave his hand 
to one of whom I trust he has too much manly feeling ever 
to speak save with the tender respect she merited, but to 
whom he candidly confessed that he brought but a blighted 
heart, the better half of whose affections lay buried in the 
grave of her who had first inspired them,”’ In vain I 
sought to perceive what cffect this disclosure had on my 





companion. Her face seemed studiously averted. The, 


calm was profound ; every breeze seemed to have died on 
the decp. It could not, therefore, be the night air that so 
violently agitated the white raiment of Margaret. 

I continued my history,—brought myself to Malta, and 
placed myself on board an English vessel. Here, I con. 


He awoke—but, oh !—the vision vanished not. Still in 
the moonlight he saw her who had risen on his dreams. 


ower to attach the | Francillon started up. The figure he gazed on hastily 


retreated. He followed her in time to raise her from the 
fall her precipitate flight had occasioned, and discovered, 
with sensations which, for a moment, well nigh over- 
powered him, that she whom he beheld was indeed the 
object of his heart's earliest and best feelings—was Mar. 
garet Cameron!” I believe my respiration almost failed 
me asI thus ended. I spoke passionately, and uncovered 
my head when I uttered the concluding words. Margaret 
sprang to her fect with astonishment and emotion. ‘Is 
it possible !—have I then the pleasure to see—I am sure— 
I am most fortunate—"’ again and again began Margaret. 

But her efforts at calmness, at ease, and even politeness, 
all, failed her; and reseating herself, she covered her face 
with hier hands, and gave way to an honest ficod of tears. 
I was delighted ; yet I felt that I had placed ber inan cme 
barrassing situation. Seating myself, therefore, by her, 
and taking her hand, rather with the air of an elder bro- 
ther than of asuitor,-—** Margaret,” I said, ** if, as an early 
friend both of you and your father, you will again allow 
me thus to call you, I fear I have been somewhat abrupt 
with you. Forgive me if I have been too bold in thus 
forcing on you the history of one for whom I have little 
reason and less right to suppose you still interested. Bury 
in oblivion some passages in it, and forgive the biographer 
if he have expanded a little too freely on feelings which 
may be unacceptable to your ear.” I stretched out my 
hand as I spoke, and we warmly shook hands, as two old 
friends in the first moment of meeting. 

I had been longing to know somewhat of Margaret’s own 
history,—wherefore she had visited Malta, &c.; but she 
secmed to have no intention of gratifying my curiosity, 
and I only too feelingly divined that her parent’s altered 
circumstances had sent her out the humble companion of 
the Countess of Falcondale. ‘*I am aware,’ I said, 
smiling, ** that I have more than one old acquaintance in 
this vessel; and, in truth, when I heard that my former 
friend—I had nearly said enemy—the Countess of Falcon- 
dale, was on board, I felt half inclined to relinquish the 
voyage.” Margaret hesitated—then said, half smiling. 
half sad, **I cannot autobiographize as my friend has 
done. But—but—perhaps you heard of the uuhappy 
state of my dear parent’s affairs—and his daughter was 
prevailed on to take a step—perhaps a false one. Well— 
well, I cannot tell my history. Peace be with the dead ! 
every filial, every conjugal feeling consecrate their ashes ! 
But make yourself easy; my mother-in.law is not here. 
You will find but one Dowager-countess in this vessel, and 
she now shakes your hand and bids you a good night.” 
Margaret hastily disappeared as she spoke, and left me in 
a state—But I will teaze no one with my half dreamlike 
feelings on that night. 

Well, I failed not to visit my noble fellow-passenger on 
the morrow ; and day after’day, while we lay on those be- 
calmed waves, I renewed mj intercourse with Margaret. 


| It can easily be divined that she had given her hand to save 


a parent, and that she had come. abroad with a husband, 


| who, dying, had there left her a widow, and—alas! for 
me—a rich widow. If the limits of my little manuscript 


fess, my courage half failed me; but I went on.—** Fran. | 


cillon,” I said, ** now began to realize his return to his 
native land. On the first night of bis voyage he threw 
himself, in meditative mood, on the deck, and half in 
thought, half in dreams, recalled formerscenes. But there 
was one furm which, re-created by a faithful memory, 


would allow, I could tella long tale of well-managed 
treachery and deception; how the ill-natured Countess suf- 
fered me to remain in the belief that the death of Captain 
Cameron's niece, which occurred at A——, shortly after 
my departure, was that of my own Margaret; how, in her 
character of supreme manager of the paralytic officer's 


' affairs, she kept my letters for her own exclusive eye ; how 
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she worked on Margaret's feelings to bring about a mar. 
riage with the Earl of Falcondale, in the hope of again 
acquiring a maternal footing in her son’s house, and the 
right of managing a portionless and now broken-spirited 
daughter-in-law ; how Margaret held out stoutly until ig. 
formed of my broken faith; and how her marriagé was 
kept fiom the public papers. For the Countess, although 
I feel assured that there was a something inexpressibly 
soothing in her feelings in thus over-reaching and punish. 
ing one who had so often mortified jher self-importance, 
yet I do believe that the love of concealment, and manage. 
ment, and plotting, and bringing things about by her own 
exclusive agency, was, after all, the primum mobile in thig 
affair. She had too little feeling herself even to conceive the 
pang she was inflicting on me, and she doubtless considered 
herself the supreme benefactress of Margaret. 

As my intimacy with Margaret increased, I reflected 
with additional pain on her marriage. In the first place, 
I could not bear to think of her having belonged to another; 
and, in the second, I felt that her rank and wealth might 
give to my addresses an air of self-interest which I felt 
they did not deserve. I dreaded the end of my voyage as 
much as I had at first desired it, and almost wished that 
we could sail for ever over those still blue seas. Alas! it 
was not long ere I would have given all I held in life that 
Margaret and I had never met on those waves—ere | 
would have sacrificed all our late sweet intercourse to have 
known that she was safe in her narrow house of turf by 
the lowly church of Am—, and her soul in shelter from 
the horrors it was doomed to suffer. 

One night, after we had been standing for some time 
contemplating the unrivalled blue of a southern summer 
sky, I thought, as I bade the Countess a good night, that 
I perceived a light breeze arising. This I remarked to 
her, and she received the observation with a pleasure which 
found no correspondent emotion in my own bosom, As 
I descended to my birth, I fancied I descried among the 
sailors one Girod Jaqueminot, whose face I had not before 
remarked. He was a Frenchman, to whom I had, during 
my residence abroad, rendered some signal services, and 
who, though but a wild fellow, had sworn to me eternal 
gratitude. He skulked, however, behind his fellows, 
and did not now, it appeared, choose to recognise his 
bencfactor. 

I believe I slept profoundly that night. When I awoke, 
there was a sound of dashing waves against the vessel, 
and a bustle of sailors’ voices, and a blustering noise of 
wind among the sails and rigging; and I soon perceived 
that our ship was scudding before a stiff, Nay, almost 
stormy gale. I peeped through the seaward opening of 
my little cabin. The scene was strangely changed. It 
was scarcely dawn. Dim and grey clouds obscured the 
heaven I had so recently gazed on. I looked for the 
white sails of our accompanying vessels, and our convoy. 
All had disappeared. We seemed alone on those leadene 
coloured billows. At this moment I heard a voice in 
broken English say, **Confound—while I reef tose 
tammed topsails my pipe go out.”—** Light it again then 
at the binnacle, Monsecr,” said a sailor. ** Yes, and. be 
hanged to the yard-arm by our cout Captain for firing the 
sheep. Comment-faire? Sacre-bleu! 1 cannot even tink 
vidout my pipe. Detought! Monsieur in de leetle coop 
dere have always de lamp patent burning for hees lecture. 
He sleep now. I go enter gently—light my pipe.” He 
crept into my cabin as he spoke. ‘* How’s this, my 
friend ?” said I, speaking in French; ‘does your captain 
know that we are out of sight of convoy ?”” Girod answered 
in his native language,—"*Oh! that I had seen you 
sooner. You think, perhaps, I have forgotten all I owe 


you? No—no—but ’tis too late now!” The man’s face 


showed so much horror and anguish, that I was startled. 
He pointed to the horizon. On its very verge one sail 
was yet visible. A faint rolling noise came over the 
water. ‘It is the British frigate,” said Girod, ‘firing 
to us to put our ship about, and keep under convoy. But 
our Captain has no intention of obeying the signal ; and 
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if you get out of sight of that one distant sail, you are | 
lost."—** Think you, then, that the Demon Ship is in| 
these seas ?”” said 1, anxiously. Girod came close to me. | 
With a countenance of remorse and despair which I can | 
never forget, he grasped my arm, and held it towards, 
heaven,—** Look up to God !”” he whispered ; you are on 

bourd the Demon Ship!’’ A step was heard near the 

cabin, and Girod was darting from it; but I held him by 

the sleeve. ‘‘For Heaven's sake, for miladi’s sake, for 
your own sake,” he whispered, ‘* let not a look, a word, | 
show that you are acquainted with this secret. If our, 
Captain knew I had betrayed it, we should at this mo-, 
ment be rolling fathom-deep over one another in the 

ocean. All Ican do is to try and gain time for you. But 

be prudent, or you are lost!” He precipitately quitted 
the cabin as he spoke, leaving me in doubt whether I 

were awake or dreaming. When I thought how long, 

and how fearlessly, the ** Elizabeth” had lain amid the 


blinding governments, by passing for traders, and getting 
monied passengers on board: but it behoves us to think 
what’s to be done now ?”—** My opinion is,”’ said Jack, 
** that as we have already put such violence un our habits, 
we keep up the farce another day or two until we get 
into clear seas again. That vessel yonder still keeps on 
the horizon, and she has good glasses on board.”—** And 
the men ?” asked he Captain. ‘* i had rather, without 
more debate, go into this hen-pen here, and down into 
the cabin below, and in a quiet way do for our passengers, 
than stand the chance of a mutiny among the crew.” 
Here my very blood curdled in my veins. ** Dat is goot, 
and like mine brave capitain,” said the Frenchman; 
*fand yet Monsieur Jean say well mosh danger kile 
at present; but why not have de crew above deck vidout 
making no attention to de voyagers. Dey take not no 
notice. Miladi tink but of moon, and stars, and book; and 
for de sleeping Lyon dere, it were almost pity to cut his 
troat in any case. He ver coot faillow; like we chosen 


approaching crisis of his destiny which will usher him 
before the tribunal of his Maker; and my earnest desire 
now was to inform Margaret as quickly as possible of her 
coming fate. But afier Girod’s parting injunction, I 
feared to precipitate the last fatal measures by any step 
that might seem taken with reference to them. I there- 
fore lay still until morning was farther advanced. I then 
arose and left my cabin. It was yet scarcely broad day, 
but many a face I had not before seen met my eye, Many 
a countenance, whose untameable expression of ferocity 
had doubtless been deemed, even by the ruffian com- 
mander himself, good reason for hitherto keeping them 
from observation. All on the quarter-deck was quiet. 
The skylight of che cabin was closed, and it seemed that 
the Countess and her female attendants were still enjoying 
a calm and secure repose. I longed to descend and arouse 
them from a sleep which was so soon to be fullowed by a 
deeper slumber ; but the step would have been hazardous, 
and I therefore walked up and down the quarter deck, 





trading vessels at Valetta, and how she had sailed from) : 
that port under a powerful convoy, I was almost tempted Speerit. 


to believe that Girod had been practising a joke on me. seen the fellow until I was on the wrong side of my thir- 
As, however, I heard voices near, I determined to lie, tieth birth-day.]—** Alvays for de mischief,—stealing 


still, and gather what information I could. *‘* What have apples, beating his schoolfellows, and oder leetle speerited 
you been doing there ?’’ said a voice 1 had never heard tricks. At last he was expell de school. 


before, and whose ruffianly tones could hardly be subdued praise from no love to him; for he beat me one, two time, 


by his efforts at a whisper. ‘+My pipe go out,” answered when I secretaire to his uncle; and den run off vid my 


Girod Jaqueminot, ‘* and I not an imprudent to light it soodheart—so I ver well pleased make him bad turn.”— 
at de beenacle. So I go just hold it over de lamp of) ‘* Well, then, suppose the men come on deck, half at a 
Monsieur, and he sleep, sleep, snore, snore all de while, | time,”’ said the Captain; ‘* and we'll keep the prisoners— 


and know noting. I have never seed one man dorme so Heaven help us! the passengers—till the sea be clear, 
profound.” : 

I now heard the voices of the Captain, Girod, and the frigate emaaey ans I partly see her hull, and the wind 
the ruffian in close and earnest parlance. The expletives, slackens. t 5 L 
that graced it shall be omitted. But what first confirmed | 4bly good one, through my little window, and could dis- 
my fears was the hearing our Captain obsequiously address, tinctly see the sails and rigging and part of the hull of our 
the ruffian-speaker as commander of the vessel, while the late convoy. I could perceive that many of her crew were 
former received from his companion the familiar appella-| 4/0ft; but the motion of our own vessel was so great that 
tive of Jack. They were walking the deck, ani their) the frigate was sometimes on and sometimes off the glass ; 
whispered speech only reached me as they from time to and I was, therefore, unable to discover whether she were 
time approached my cabin, and was again lost as they hoisting or taking in sail. It was a comfortable sight, 
receded. I thought, however, that Girod seemed, by however, to sce a friendly power apparently so near ; and 
stopping occasionally, as if in the vehemence of speech, to there was a feeling of hopeless desolation when, on re- 
draw them, as much as possible, towards my cabin. I} Moving the glass, the vessel, whose men I could almost 
then listened with an intenseness which made me almost, have counted before, shrank to a dim grey speck on the 
fear to breathe. ‘* But again I say, Jack,” said the voice horizon. The Captain uttered an infernal oath, and 
of the real Captain, “* what are we to do with these fine, ®alled aloud to the sailors, ** Seamen—ahoy—ahoy ! Make 
passengers of ours? Iam sick of this stage-play work 3 all the sail ye can. Veer out the main-sheet—top-sails 
and the men are tired, by this time, of being kept down, Unreefed—royals and sky-sails up,” |&c. &c.]  ** Stretch 
in the hold. We shall have them mutiny if we stifle) ¢Vry stitch of canvas. Keep her to the wind—keep her 
them much longer below. Look how that sail is sinking | the wind!” I was surprised to find that our course 
on the horizon. She can never come up with us now. | was suddenly changed, as the vessel, which had previously 
There be eight good sacks in the forecastle, and we can ; driven before the breeze, was now evidently sailing with 
spare them due ballast. That would do the job decently | 4 side-wind, , ; ; 
enough for our passengers—ha!” Here there was some- The noise of rattling cables, the trampling of sailors’ 
thing jocose in the Captain’s tone, “Oh! mine goot, feet on deck, and the increased blustering of the wind in 
Captain, you are man of speeret,”” observed Jaqueminot ; the crowded sai's, now overcame every other sound. The 
“but were it not wise to sce dat sail no more, before we | Demon Ship was, of course, made for fast sailing, and she 
show dat we no vile merchanters, but men of de trade dat | now drove onward ct a rate that was almost incredible. 
make de money by de valour.”—** There is something , She literally flew like a falcon over the waves. Once more 
in that,” observed Jack ; ‘*if the convoy come up, and |! turned to the horizon. God of mercy ! the frigate again 
our passengers be missing, "tis over with us. We can) began to sink upon the waters, 
no longer pass for a trader; and to hoist the Demon| And now shall I waste words in telling what were my 
colours, and turn to with frigate and sloop both, were to feelings during the hour of horror I have described? I 
put rash odds against us.” ‘*And de coot sacks wasted |felt as one who had dreamed himself in security, and 
for nothing,”’ said Jaqueminot, with a cool ingenuity that awoke in the infernal regions. I felt that in a few hours 
contrasted curiously with his vehement and horror-stricken I might not only be butchered in cold blood myself, but 
manner in my cabin. ‘* Better to wait one day—two day | might see Margaret—that was the thought that unmanned 
—parbleu! tree day—than spoil our sport by de precipi-|me. I tried to think if any remedy yet remained, if aught 
tation.” “*1 grudge the keep of these dainty passengers lay in our power to avert our coming fate. Nothing 
all this while,” said the captain, roughly ;—** my lady offered itself. I felt that we were entirely in the power of 
there, with her chickens, and her conserves and her pas- | the Demon buccaneers. I saw that all that Girod could do 
ties and Mr. Mollyflower Captain here, with his bottles | was to gain a few hours’ delay. Oh! when we stand sud- 
of port and claret, and cups of chocolate and Mocha coffee. idenly, but assuredly, on the verge of disembodied exist. 
Paying, too, forsooth ! wiih such princely airs for every | ence, who can paint that strange revulsion of feeling which 
thing, as if we held not his money in our own hands |takes place in the human bosom! I had never been one 











inay be till sun-set.”"—** Look, look!’ said Jack, ** the 


I now put my own glass, which was a remark- 


Sacre-bleu! I knew him a boy.”-—[I had never} sometimes anxiously watching for the removal of the sky- 


light, and sometimes straining my vision on the horizon, 
and sometimes casting a furtive glance towards the evi- 
dently increasing crew on deck, whilst ever and anon my 


I say not dis| soul rose in prayer to its God, and spread its fearful cause 


before him. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE FOLLOWING APPROVED ARTICLES AND PUBLI- 
CATIONS AT THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY-OFFICE, 
AND MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH THE AGENTS 
OF THE MERCURY AND KALEIDOSCOPE IN FIFTY- 
SIX TOWNS. 
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Just published, and tobe had gratis, at the Mercury-office 


Lord-street, if 
A DESCRIPTION of the LIVERPOOL PERMA. 
NENT NIGHT ASYLUM for the HOUSELESS POOR 
with a Detail of all its Arrangements, and an engraved 
Ground Plan of the Building. To which is added, an 
Appendix, containing a Narrative of the former imperfect 
Establishments in Liverpool for the use of the Houseless 
Poor; pointing out the essential distinction between this 
Asylum and other charitable [nstitutions; and anticipating 
the objections which may be urged against such Establish. 
ments. 
** Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How will your houseless heads and unfed sides, 
Your looped and windowed ragvedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these ?”—Shakspeare’s King Lear. 


CHICORY, or CONTINENTAL COFFEER.—This is the 
genuine ground root of the Chicory Plant, (grown in Ger- 
many,) and used in that country in immense quantities, 
generally being mixed with Coffee. Hence it is that Coffee is 
so far superior on the Continent as compared with that in 
this country. E. Smith and Co. have long used the Chicory 
mixed with Coffee, and find ita decided improvement, In- 
dependent of its economy. Sold in packets, price Ls. per 
pound, 


HUNT'S WATERPROOF COMPOSITION, for effectually 
excluding moisture from Bgots, Shoes, Carriuge leathers, &e. 
The comfort derived from the use of this preparation ia 
universallyacknowledged.—Price 1s. per bottle, or 8d. per pot. 


CAMERON'S INDELIBLE MARKING INK, for LINENS, 
&c.—The singular and important property of this valuable 
discovery is, that the effect required is instantly produced at 
one operation by simply writing on any part of the Cloth or 
Linen, without the trouble of a previous preparation ;—for, 
on wetting the Writing with Cameron's Chemical Compound, it 
is instantaneously converted into a permanent black, which 
no washing can discharge.—Price 2s, or 2s. 6d. with case, 
SMITH & DOLIER’S newly-invented POCKET TABLET 
for Memoranda ‘This is a novel and elegant specimen of 
art; and many ladies and gentle:nen have already spokenin 
the warmest terms of its usefulness.—Price 1s. 0d., or with 
pencil, 2s, 























—== ee eee — ee —— 
METEORCLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
ee ee 
Barometer Extreme| Thermo. Extreme] State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8 Heat du Wind at 
Noon. Night. | Morning. ring Day.| at Noon Noon, 
Dee, { 
15 | 3027} 40 0; 44 0 46 0 Ss. Rain, 
16 | 30 29} 40 O|} 41 O 44 O|} S.E. [Fair. 
17 | 29 98| 37 O| 41 O 42 O| NE. Cloudy. 
18 | 30 19/ 382 0) 34 0 39 O N. Fair, 
19 |} 29 75| 33 0} 36 O 44 O N. |Cloudy, 
20 | 29 54) 35 O| 41 0 45 O N. Cloudy. 
21 | 29 60| 38 O| 42 O 46 O]} N.W. |Rain. 








15th, Heavy rain during night.—20th, Stormy during night. 





already, Hunted as we then were, ’twas no bad way of |who held it a duty to conceal from any human being that 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





LITERATURZE, CRITICISM, &c. 





THE ACHILLEAD. 
—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I have perused some strictures in your literary 
pages on the merits of a recently published poem, called 
the ** Achillead,”’ with, I must confess, some degree of 
dissatisfaction and surprise. Your first correspondent 
( Kaleidoscope, p. 167) appears to me unworthy of notice, 
his communication, as justly denominated by Philo- 
Achillead, being nothing but a ** tissue of buffooaery and 
abuse;"’ to which I am astonished the author has con- 
descended even to allude. When Mr. Thomas entered 
the literary world as an author, he must have calculated 
on encountering the shafts of envy, and of illiberal cri- 
ticism. But, let us refer to what he says on the subject, 
in his letter to the editor of the Kaleidoscope. He in- 
closes a copy of the work, and requests you to present to 
your readers an editorial analysis of its contents; being 
convinced, as he says, in another place, ** that your im- 
partial criticisms, and correct representations, will be a 
sufficient reply to the buffoonery and misrepresentations 
of your partial correspondent.” And pray, Mr. Editor, 
how have you performed this solicited duty, as an able 
and impartial analyser? Verily, Sir, most unfairly ! 
You have selected passages which you consider as ble- 
mishes, and expose them to the public. You have given 
us none of the numerous redeeming perfections, or beau- 
ties; but many of what you call imperfections: yet, what 
I, and others, may contend, are specimens of originality, 
beauty, and sublimity! One of the highest praises of an 
author, is originality ; though you, and the editor of the 
Literary Gazette, appear to consider it (in Mr. Thomas) 
as a fault. 

You seem to have opened your remarks with too fas- 
tidious an eye, when you object to— 

«“ The silent splendours of that shining star, 
Whose beauteous rays are wafted from afar, 
On other regions, spread their welcome light, 
And veil’d the Grecians in the shades of night.” 
As well as in, 
«The solar rays, secluded from the eye, 
Reveal'd the milder aspects of the sky,” 
which is not so nonsensical as you have presumed. When 
the sun sets, darkness ensues—this darkness, then, may 
be said to be caused by the seclusion of the solar rays— 
when, are revealed, the host of stars, or ‘the milder 
aspects of the sky,” as the poet properly calls them. 
Besides, the author of the Achillead, doubtless, had in 
view the place and time, where and when, the Grecians 
rested. The sun blazing upon their Periaci, and the 
earth intercepting or secluding? his rays, when the poet 
finely contrasts the softened glories, or ‘*the milder ase 
pects.” 
The passage beginning with, 
« Like emerald seas, the heavenly skies unfold, 
Enrich’d with clouds of carminated gold,” 
is, in my opinion, a rich colouring of a summer’s evening 
sky, indicating the hand and execution of an inspired 
master. 

Again, you object to 

“In darken'd gloom, and lambent flames array’d, 
The shadowy glories of a glorious shade ;" 


and, 
° . “ Array’d in sparkling light, 


Yet dark and dreary as the shades of night.” 
And, you add, ** another paradox of the same kind, is,” 
* Involvy'd in darkness, yet enshrin’d in day.” 

These antitheses cannot have escaped the attention of 
the author; but rather (I should conclude) they have been 
introduced as specimens of the terrific sublime! The 
poet here wishing to produce on the minds of his readers 
a deep effect (correspondent to the occasion) of grandeur 
and sublimity, las attempted to effect this by producing a 





seeming confusion of ideas, in which Longinus and Burke 


will bear him out. 

I can see no objection to the laconics;—why quarrel 
with our modern epic bard for being original? Will 
nothing but the beaten path please the editor of the Kalei- 
doscope? With respect to the lines from Pope and Gray, 
they afford no ground for a charge of plagiarism: acci- 
dental imitations may be found in writers of the greatest 
eminence. And the ** Thunder clapping his hands” is 
one of those bold personifications which the poet claims as 
his privilege ; as ‘* The mountains” have been said ‘* to 
skip and play !” 

Next you accuse Mr. Thomas for displaying his botanical 
knowledge. This is any thing but consistent and liberal ! 
You upbraid him for giving reins to the imagination when 
the glowing clouds of evening are to be described; then 
he is ridiculed for acting on the principles of Longinus: 
next you arraign him before your sarcastic tribunal on the 
charge of parading his knowledge of astronomy, anatomy, 
mineralogy, and botany,—and what not?—physiology, 
astrology, metaphysics! and, for aught I know, of that 
climax of vulgar absurdity—mathematics ! for his 

«* Rhomboidal gems and hexaédral spars!” 
Just heavens! to think of condemning an author for com- 
municating his stores of knowledge! I should as soon 
think of upbraiding my host for placing before me a bottle 
of Champaigne, or his crystal claret jug ! 

Neither ‘* the dull poet, nor the trade accurs’d,”’ can 
apply to Mr. Thomas, who, in my opinion, is an enter- 
taining poet, (of a fertile and brilliant imagination,) and 
who promises, in a few years, to reflect a lustre on the 
character and literature of your native town. I might 
enlarge considerably ; but, perhaps, you already think 
me trifling and tedious: suffer me, however, to add, that, 
in my opinion, the work is very creditable to the author. 
His execution of the four books now before tke public 
merits (instead of the petulant frowns of unmerited cen- 
sure) a generous patronage. What is to succeed, or how 
he can fill the remaining eight books, (or two volumes,) is 
a much i.ore difficult paradox than any of those in which 
you think he has involved himself. He has, by the ferti- 
lity of his resources, engaged my confidence; delighted 
shall I be to read what he wil! undertake to write. 

Coneluding that your perusal of the poem has been 
somewhat cursory, permit me to recal your attention, and 
to ask your opinion of the description of the grief of 
Andromache, and the desolate state of the sea-tost wan- 
derer and his faithful mate. Can these be passed with 
indifference ? The grief cf Hecuba and of Priam—how 
deeply pathetic! Can you see nothing in the Councils 
worthy of your approving remark ? nothing in the astro. 
logical and necromantic proceedings ? Should your other 
and various literary engagements not preclude your recur- 
rence to the pages of the Achillcad, I trust you will 
require no apology for referring you to a remark of that 
powerful, but remorseless critic, Dr. Johnson, who, in 
speaking of composition, says, ** Nor can this rule be 
safely neglected, except where the length of the poem 
makes some inaccuracies excusable, or allows room for 
beauties sufficient to overpower the effects of petty faults.” 

Soliciting your insertion of this brief apelogy for neg- 
lected genius, I am, &c. NAPO. 

December 19, 1830. 


As we observed, last week, the author of this singular 
production ought not to complain of our want of imparti- 
ality, whatever sentence he may pass upon our judgment. 

In addition to the former panegyrics upon his work, we 
have here given insertion to the defence of the author's 
friend JVapo, a strange nomme de guerre, by the bye. 
Query :—Is it the abbreviation of the name of that extraor- 
dinary man, who (had he lived) would, as the author of 
the Achillead intimates, have patronised the great work 
which is to form a ** poetical viaduct” between the two 
immortal poets, Homer and Virgil. 

Weshould have commented at more length upon Napo’s 





letter, had it not been for the intervention of Christmas 
day. That day being, lke Sunday, a day of rest from 
labour, our printers have, this week, had to do the work 
on Monday forenoon which, under other circumstances, 
they would have had all the Saturday to get through, 
This circumstance necessarily compels us to take but a 

very brief notice of Napo, for the present week at least, 
Our correspondent observes, that when his friend (the 
author of the Achillead) commenced his great work, he 
must have ** calculated upon encountering the shafts of 
envy and illiberal criticism.” We wonder he did not illus. 
— the remark by the observation of Pope, who tells ys 

“Envy will merit as its shade pursue, 
And like the shadow, proves the substance true,’ 


What degree of envy others may have felt at the success 
of the Achillead, we know not, but we utterly disdain such 
a feeling ourselves. Envy generally arises from some com. 
parison which we make between the person envied and oure 
selves, to our own disadvantage. It therefore implies some 
sort of rivalry, real or imaginary. Now, for our own parts, 
a work like the Achillead is so gigantic an undertaking, 
so entirely beyond any effort to which we can aspire, that 
we view it with no more envy than we should the flight of 
the eagle, the king of birds, whilst it soars over our heads 
amongst the clouds, gazing atthe noontide sun. Somuch 
for the imputation of envy. 

Napo seems to consider the great merit of his friend to 
lie in originality ; and in this we do so far agree, that we 
think it may, with great truth, be said of him, that 


**None but himself can be his parallel,” 


In reply to what we said respecting the verv strikin 
resemblance between certain lines of the Achillead, an 
others in the works of Pope and Gray, Nupo says, with 
very amusing simplicity, ‘* accidental imitations may be 
found in writers of the greatest eminence.”’ So far from 
denying this, we will help cur correspondent to an illuse 
tration, One of the characters in Sheridan’s admirable 
farce of the Critic, comes on with the following empase 
sioned strain :— 

** Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee, 
And when I love thee not, chaos is come again.” 

Now, although these are the precise words put into the 
mouth of Othello, by cur immortal Shakspeare, they ma: 
be QUITE AS ORIGINAL as the two lines in the Achillead. 

* Ascend from nature up to nature’s God.” 
And 
* Disturb his ancient, solitary reign.” 


Some hypercritics may, indeed, say with a sneer, that it 


is a most extracrdinary coincidence, that not only the sen- 
timenis shouid be the same, but the phraseology the 
same, woid for word, and letter for letter. 

In reference to the passage in the Achillead about the 
‘lightning and thupder dancing and clapping of hands,” 
Nupo says, that mourtains have before been said to ‘skip 
end play.” ‘Liis is very true; and in atonement for our 
temerity in questioning the propriety of this hearing, 
dancing, and clapping of hands, we shall here adduce a 
passage from a distinguished poct, who makes the moun- 
tains skip and pley after a very original fashion. 

Once on a time, a certain bishop condescended to visit 
a village church, upon which occasion, the parish clerk, 
being an ‘original poet,” gave out the psalm in manner 
following, that is to say— 

“To be sung to the praise and glory of God, a psalm 
of my own composing. 

Why do ye skip ye little hills, 
Why do ye skip and hop; 

Is it because you're glad to see, 
His Grace my Lord Bishop?” 

But we are amplifying beyond our original intention, 
and must conclude abruptly, as our page is full to over- 
flowing. (+ 

—_——— | 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Our page is so completely filled, that we have not rvom this 
week for our ordinary acknowledgments to correspondents. 

THE ACHILLEAD.—The letter of Castigator is in reserve for 
next week. baad 





PERPETUAL Motion.—The communication of H. D. shall ap- 


pear in our next. 











Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday,by EGERTON 
SMITH and JoHN SMm1TH, at their Genera] Printing 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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